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Tuær all men are born free, is ſo far from being true, that the firſt in- 
fringement of this liberty is being born at all; which is impoſed upon them, 
without their conſent, given either by themſelves or their repreſentatives z and 
it may be eaſily ſhewn, that man, by the conſtitution of his nature, never ſub- 
fiſts a free and independent being, from the firſt to the laſt moment of his re- 
fidence in this terreſtrial globe; where, during the firſt nine months of his ex- 
iſtence, he is confined in a dark and ſultry priſon, debarred from light and air; 
till at length, by a habeas corpus, brought by the hand of ſome kind deliverer, 
he is ſet at liberty ; but what kind of liberty does he then ny ? He is bound 
hand and foot, and fed upon | bread and water for as long a period ; no ſooner i is 
he unbound than it becomes neceſſary that he ſhould be placed in a ſtate - of the 


ſevereſt diſcipline, firſt under a nurſe, and then a ſchool-maſter, both equal 


tyrants in their ſeveral departments, by whom he is again confined without 
law, condemned, and whipped, without mercy. In this ſtate of ſlavery he 
continues many years; next he commences ſlave to the laws he never aſſented 
to and ſubje& to ſome civil government to whoſe authority he is obliged to 
ſubmit, and however ingeniouſly he may diſpute its rights, unleſs he obeys he 
is hung up like a dog. Does he not daily depend on his ſervants for obedience ; 
on his baker and butcher. for his dinner, and on the magiſtrates for juſtice ? 
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DECLARATION. OF OUR RIGHTS. 


Lizzzry denotes a ſtate of freedom, in contradiſtinc- 
tion to flavery or reſtraint; and may be conſidered as 
either natural or civil. | 

The abſolute rights of man, conſidered as a free agent, 
endowed with diſcernment to know good from evil, and 
with power of chooſing thoſe meaſures which appear to 
him to be moſt deſirable, are uſually ſummed up in 
one general appellation, and denominated the natural li- 
berty of mankind. — This natural liberty conſiſts properly 
in a power of acting as one thinks fit, without any re- 
ſtraint or controul, unleſs by the law of nature ; being 
a right inherent in us by birth, and one of the gifts of 
God to man at his creation, when he endued him with 
the faculty of free-will.— But every man, when he enters 
into ſociety, gives up a pert of his natural liberty, as the 
price of ſo valuable a purchaſe; and, in conſideration of re- 
cerving the advantages of mutual commerce, obliges himſelf 
70 conform to thoſe laws which the community has thought 
Proper to ęſtabliſp. — And this ſpecies of legal obedience 
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and conformity is infinitely more dęſirable than that wild 
and ſavage liberty which is ſacrificed to obtain it.— For 
no man, that conſiders a moment, would wiſh to retain the 
abſolute and uncontrouled power of doing whatever he 
pleaſes; the conſequence of which is that every other man 
would alſo have the ſame power ; and then there would be 
10 ſecurity to individuals in any of the enjoyments of life. 
Political, therefore, or civil, liberty, which is that of 


| | a member of ſociety, is no other than natural liberty, ſo 
i | far reſtrained by human laws (and no farther) as is ne- 
| | | ceſſary and expedient for he general | rg of the 
qt public.—Hence we may collect, that the law, which 
| 1 feſtrains a man from doing miſchief to his fellow citi- 
— | zens, though it diminiſhes the natural, increaſes the civil 


liberty of mankind: but every wanton and cauſeleſs re- 

1 ſtraint of the will of the ſubject, whether practiſed by a 

| | monarch, a nobility, or a popular aſſembly, is a degree 

| 3 of tyranny.—Nay, that even laws themſelves, whether ; 
7 | made with or without our conſent, if they regulate and 
h | conſtrain our conduct in matters of mere indifference, 

ij without any good end in view, are laws deſtructive of 

if liberty: whereas, if any public advantage can ariſe from 


1 obſerving ſuch precepts, the controul of our private in- 


1 F . . . . d . ES 
21118 clinations, in one or two particular points, will conduce 
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to preſerve our general freedom in others of more im- 
portance, by ſupporting that ſtate of ſociety which alone 
can ſecure our independence. — Thus the ſtatute of king 
EDwaRD IV. which forbad the fine gentlemen of thoſe 
times (under the degree of a lord) to wear piłes upon 
their ſhoes or boots of more than two inches in length, 
wi a law that ſayoured of oppreſſion; becauſe, however 
ridiculous the faſhion then in uſe might appear, the re- 
ſtraining it by pecuniary penalties could ſerve no pur- 
poſe of common utility.—But the ſtatute of King 
CHARLES IL. which preſcribes a thing ſeemingly as indif- 
ferent, viz. a dreſs for the dead, who were all ordered to 
be buried in woollen, is a law conſiſtent with public li- 
berty ; for it encourages the ſtaple trade, on which in 
great meaſure depends the univerſal good of the nation.— 
So that laws, when prudently framed, are by no means 
ſubverſive, but rather trodufive, of liberty; for (as 
Mr. Locke has well obſerved) where there is no law 
there is n9 freedom. But then, on the other hand, that 
conſtitution or frame of government, that ſyſtem of 


laws, is alone calculated to maintain civil liberty, which 


leaves the ſubject entire maſter of his own conduct, ex- 


cept in thoſe points wherein the public good requires 


ſome direction or reſtraint. 


THE 
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Tux IDEA AND PRACTICE OF THIS POLITICAL OR 
_ EIVIL LIBERTY FLOURISH IN THEIR | HIGHEST: vi- 
GOUR IN THESE KINGDOMS, WHERE IT FALLS/ LIT 


TLE. SHORT OF PERFECTION, AND CAN  ONLY/ BE 


LOST OR DESTROYED BY THE FOLLY OR DEME<= 
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RITS OF ITS OWNER; the legiſlature, and of courſe 
the laws of Britain, being peculiarly adapted to the 
preſervation of this | ine/timable bleſſing even in the 
meaneſt ſubjeft.—Very different from the modern con- 
ſtitutions of other ates on the continent of Europe, and 
from the genius of the imperial law; which in general 
are calculated to veſt an arbitrary and deſpotic power, of 
controuling the actions of the ſubject, in the prince, or 
in a few grandees.— And this ſpirit of liberty is ſo deeply 
implanted in our conſtitution, and rooted even in our very 
ſoil, that a flave or c negro, the moment he lands in Bri- 
tain, falls under the protection of the laws, and ſo far be- 
comes a freeman; though the maſter's right to his ſervice 
may poſſibly ſtill continue. F044 
The abſolute rights of every Briton (which, taken in a 
political and extenſive ſenſe, are uſually called their /;- 
berties), as they are founded on nature and reaſon, fo 
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they are coeva/ with our form of government; though 


ſubject at times to uctuate and change, their eſtabliſn- 
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ment (excellent as it is) being ſtill vuman. At ſome 
times we have ſeen them depreſſed ) overbearing and 
tyrannical princes; at others, ſo luxuriant as even to 
tend to anarchy, a worſe flate than tyranny itſelf, as any 
government is better than none at all.— But the vigour of 
our free conſtitution has always delivered the nation 
from theſe embarraſſments: and, as foon as the convul- 


| ons conſequent on the ſtruggle have been over, the 


balance of our rights and liberties has ſettled to its pro- 
per level; and their fundamental articles have been from 
time to time aſſerted in parliament, @ often as they were 
thought to be in danger: | 
Firſt, by the great charter of liberties, which was ob- 
tained, ſword in hand, from King Joan, and afterwards, 
with ſome alterations, confirmed in parliament by King 
Henry III. his fon. — Which charter contained very few 
new grants; but, as Sir Edward Coke obſerves, was for 
the moſt part declaratory of the principal grounds of the 
fundamental laws of England. Afieriwarde, by the ſta- 
tute called confirmatio cartarum, whereby the great char- 


ter is directed to be allowed as the common law; all 


judgments contrary to it are declared void; copies of 
it are ordered to be ſent to all cathedral churches, and 


read twice a year to the people ; and ſentence of ex- 


communication 
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communication is directed to be as conſtantly denounced 


againſt all thoſe that by word, deed, or counſel, act con- 
trary thereto, or in any degree infringe it. Next by a 
multitude of ſubſequent corroborating ſtatutes (Sir Edward 
Coke reckons thirty-two), from the FIRST EpwarD 
to HExRY IV.—Then, after a long interval, by the pe- 
tion of right; which was a parliamentary declaration of the | 
liberties of the people, aſſented to by King CHarLEs I. in 
the beginning of his reign.—Which was cloſely fellow- 
ed by the ſtill more ample conceſſions made by that un- 

happy prince to his parliament, before the fatal rupture 
between them; and by the many ſalutary laws, particu- 
larly the habeas corpus act, paſſed under CHARLEs II.— To 
theſe ſucceeded the bill of rights, or declaration delivered 
by the /ords and commons to the PRINCE and PRINCESS of 
ORANGE, 13th of F ebruary, 1688; andafterwards enat7- 


ed in parliament, when they became king and queen: 


which declaration concludes in theſe remarkable words: 


<« and they do claim, demand, and inſiſt upon, all and ſingu- 
lar the premiſes, as their undoubted ri ghts and liberties.” — 
And the act of parliament itſelf recogniſes 7 all and ſin- 
gular the rights and liberties aſſerted and claimed in the 


ſaid declaration to be the true, ancient, and indubitable 
rigbis of the people of this Kingdom. —Laſily, theſe li- 
berties 
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derties were again aſſerted at the commencement of the 
preſent century, in the act of ſettlement, whereby the : 
crown was limited to his preſent Majeſty” 8 illufrious 
houſe: and ſome new proviſions were added, at the 
ſame fortunate era, for better ſecuring our religi ion, laws, 
and liberties; which the ſtatute declares to be ( the birth- 
right of the people of England, 4s according to the ancient 
doctrine of the common law. 

Thus much for the Aellaratiom of our rights and liber- 
ties. The rights themſelves, thus defined by theſe ſe- 
veral ſtatutes, conſiſt in a number of private immuni- 
ties; which will appear, from what has been premiſed, 
to be indeed no other, than either hat reſiduum of na- 
tural liberty, which is not required by the laws of ſociety to be 
ſacrificed to public convenience; or elſe thoſe civil privileges, 
which ſociety hath engaged to provide, in lieu of the 
natural liberties fo given up by individuals. —Theſe 
therefore were formerly, either by inheritance or pur= 
chaſe, the rights of all mankind ; but, in molt other 


countries of the world, being now more or leſs debaſed 
and deſtroyed, they at preſent may be ſaid to remain, in 
a peculiar and emphatical manner, the rights of the peo- 
ple of Britain.—And theſe may be reduced to three prin- 
eipal or primary articles; THE RIGHT OF PERSONAL 

" SECURITY, 
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THE RIGHT OF PRIVATE PROPERTY : 8 as 
there i is no other known method of compulſion, . or of 
abridging man's natural free-will, but by an infringe- 
I}; ment or diminution of one or other of theſe important 
| it rights, the preſervation of theſe inviolate may juſtly be 
5 ſaid to include the preſervation of our civil immunities 
| | Wl in their largeſt and moſt extenſive ſenſe, _ | 
| It | In vain, however, would theſe rights be declared, af- 
if certained, and protected by the dead letter of the law, if 
if the conſtitution had provided o other method to ſecure 
| their actual enjoyment.— It has therefore eſtabliſhed 
certain other auxiliary ſubordinate rights of che ſubject, 
which /crve principally as barriers to protect and main- 
tain inviolate the three great and primary rights, of per- 
ſonal ſecurity, perſonal liberty, and private property. — — 
Theſe are, 
3 conſtitution, Mes and privileges wha parka 
"Ma 5 $I 
. The limitation of the king's N by bounds 
ſo eertain and notorious, that it is impoſſible he ſhould 
exceed them without the conſent of the people. The 
former of theſe keeps the legiſlative power in due health 
and vigour, ſo as to make it improbable that laws ſhould 
: be 
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ze thafted deftruftive of general liberty the latter i is a 


guard upon the executive power, by reſtraining i it from 


acting either beyond or in contradiction to the laws that 
are framed and eſtabliſhed by the other. 

3. A third ſubordinate right of every Briton i is that of | 
applying to the courts of juſtice for redreſs of injuries. 
Since the /aw is, in this realm, the ſupreme arbiter of 
every man's bfe, liberty, and property, | courts of juſtice | 
muſt at all times be open to the ſubject, and the law be 
duly adminiſtered therein. The emphatical words of 


magna charta, ſpoken i in the perſon of the king, who in 


judgment of law (ſays Sir Edward Coke) is ever preſent 
and repeating them in all his courts, are theſe : Nulli 
vendemus, nulli negabimus, aut differemus rectum vel jufti= 
tiam; * and therefore every ſubject ( continues the ſame 
learned author) for injury done to him in bonis, in terris, 
vel perſona, by any other ſubject, be he eccleſiaſtical or 
temporal, without any exception, may take his remedy 
by the courſe of the law, and have juſtice and right ſor 


the injury done to him, freely without ſale, Full, ly with- 


out any denial, and ſpeedily without delay.” It were 
endleſs to enumerate all the affirmative acts of parlia- 
. wherein Juſtice is directed to be done according 10 
the law of the land: and what that law is, every ſubject 

| | . knows, 
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knows, or may know if he pleaſes; for it depends nol 
upon the arbitrary will of any Judge; but is permanent, 
fixed, and unchangeable, unleſs by authority of parliament.— 
We ſhall however juſt mention a few negative ſtatutes, 


whereby abuſes, perverſions, ' or delays of juſtice, eſpe- 


cially by the prerogative, are reſtrained. —lt is ordained 
by magna charta, that no freeman ſhall be outlawed, that 
is, put out of the protection and benefit of the laws, but 
according to the law of the land. —By 2 Edw. III. c. 8. 
and 11 Ric. II. c. 10, it is enacted, that no commands or 
letters ſhall be ſent under the great ſeal, or the little ſeal, 


the ſignet or privy ſeal, in diflurbance of the law, or 


to diſturb ar delay common right: and, though ſuch 
commandments ſhould come, the. judges ſhall not ceaſe 
to do right: which is alſo made a part of their oath 
by flatute 18 Edw. III. ſt. 4.— And by 1 W. & M. 
ſt. 2, c. 2, it is declared, that the pretended power of 
ſuſpending or diſpenſing with laws, or the execution of 
laws, by regal authority without conſent of parliament, 


is illegal. 


Not only the ſubſtantial part, or judicial deciſions, of 


the law, but alſo the formal part, or method of proceed= 
ing, cannot be altered but by parliament : for, if once 
thoſe outworks were demoliſhed, there would be an in- 


7 7 | let 
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Jet to all manner of innovation in the body of the law 
itſelf.— The king, it is true, may erect new courts of 


juſtice; but then they muſt proceed according to the 


old eſtabliſhed forms of the common law.—For which 
reaſon it is declared in the ſtatute of 16 Car. I. c. 10, 


upon the diſſolution of the court of ſtar- chamber, that 


neither his majeſty, nor his privy council, haue any juriſdic- 
tion, power, or authority, by Engliſh bill, petition, arti- 
cles, libel (which were the courſe of proceeding in the 
ſtar- chamber, borrowed from the civil law), or by any 


other arbitrary way whatſoever, to examine, or draw into 


queſtion, determine, or diſpoſe of the lands or goods of any 
ſubjects of this kingdom; but that the ſame ought to be tried 
and determined in the ordinary courts of juſtice, and by 
COURSE OF LAW, | | 

4. If there ſhould happen any uncommon injury, or 
infringement of the rights before-mentioned, which the 
ordinary courſe of law is too deficient to reach, there 
fill remains a fourth ſubordinate right, appertaining to 
every individual, namely, the right of petitibning the king, 
or either houſe of parliament, for the redreſs of griev- 
ances,—In Ruſſia we are told, that the Czar Peter eſta- 
bliſhed a law, that no ſubject might petition the throne 
till he had firſt petitioned two different miniſters of ſtate. 


. 
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In caſe he obtained juſtice from neither, he miglit then 
preſent a third petition to the prince; but upon pain of 
death, if found to be in the wrong. The conſequence. 
of which was, that no one dared to offer ſuch third pe- 
tition; and grievances ſeldom falling under the notice of 
the ſovereign, he had little opportunity to redreſs them. 

— The reftriions, for ſome there are, which are laid uport 


petitioning in Britain, are of a nature extremely differ» 


ent; and while they promote the ſpirit of peace, they are 
no check upon that of /berty.—Care only muſt be 
taken, leſt, under the pretence of petitioning, the ſub- 
ject be guilty of any riot or tumult; as happened in the 
opening of the memorable parliament in 1640; and, to 
prevent this, it is provided by the ſtatute 13 Car. II. 
ſt. 1, c. 5, that 10 petition to the king, or either houſe 
of parliament, for any alteration in church or ſtate, 


Hall be figned by above twenty perſons, unleſs the matter 


thereof be approved by three juſtices of the peace, or the 
major part of the grand jury, in the country ; and in 
London, by the lord mayor, aldermen, and common- 
council; nor all any petition be preſented by more than 
ten perſons at a time. But under theſe regulations, it 


is declared by the ſtatute 1 W. & M. ſt. 2, c. 2, that 
che ſubject hath a right to petition; and that all com- 


mitments 


135 
mitments and proſecutions for ſuch petitioning are il- 


legal. 


that we ſhall at preſent mention, is that of having arms 


for their defence, ſuitable to their condition and degree, 


and ſuch as are allowed by law. Which is alſo declared 
by the ſame ſtatute, 1 W. & M. ſt. 2, c. 2, and is indeed 
a public allowance, under due reſtrictions, of the na- 
tural right of reſiſtance and ſelf- preſervation, when the 
ſanctions of ſociety and laws are found inſufficient to re- 
{train the violence of oppreſſion. 
| In theſe ſeveral articles conſiſt the rights, or, as they 
are frequently termed, the liberties of Britons : liberties 
more generally talked of, than thoroughly andenſtood; and 
yet highly necęſſary to be perfectly known and con/idered 
by every man of rank or property, leſt his ignorance of 


the points whereon they are founded ſhould hurry him 


into faction and licentiouſneſs on the one hand, or a pu- 
fillanimous indifference and criminal ſubmiſſion on the 
other, —And we have ſeen that theſe rights conſiſt, pri- 
marily, in the free enjoyment of PERSONAL SECURI- 
TY, of PERSONAL LIBERTY, and of PRIVATE . PRO- 
PERTY.—So long as theſe remain inviolate, the ſubjef? 
ts perfettly free; for every ſpecies of compulſive tyranny 

and 


5. The fifth and laſt auxiliary right of the ſubjeRt, 
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and oppreſſion muſt act in oppoſition to one or other of 
theſe rights, having no other object upon which it can 
poſſibly be employed. 7e preſerve theſe from violation, 


it is neceſſary that the conſtitution of parliaments be ſup- 


Ported in its full vigour; and limits, certainly known, bs 
ſet to the royal | prerogative. Aud laftly, to vindicate theſe 
rights, when actually diolated or attacked; the ſubjetts of 
Britain are entitled, in the firſt place, to the regular ad. 
miniſtration and free courſe of juſtice in the courts of law; 
next, to the right of petitioning the kin 2 and farliament 
for redreſs of grievances; and laſtly, to the right of hav= 


ing and ufing arms for ſelf-preſervation and defence —And- 


all theſe rights and liberties it is our birthright to enjoy 
entire; unleſs where the laws of our country have laid 
them under neceſſary reſtraints ; reftraints in themſelves 
fo gentle and moderate, as will appear, upon farther in- 
quiry, that no man of ſenſe or probity would wiſh to ſee 
them ſlackened.—For all of us have it in our choice to 
do every thing that a good man would deſire to do; and 
are reſtrained from nothing, but what would be perni- 
cious either to ourſelves or our fellow citizens.—So 
THAT THIS REVIEW OF OUR SITUATION MAY FULLY 
JUSTIFY THE OBSERVATION OF A LEARNED FRENCH 
AUTHOR, WHO INDEED GENERALLY BOTH THOUGHT 


AND 
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AND WROTE IN THE sPIRIT OF GENUINE FREEDOM ; 


AND WHo HATH NOT SCRUPLED TO PROFESS, EVEN 
IN THE VERY BOSOM OF HIS NATIVE COUNTRY, THAT 
THE BRITISH IS THE ONLY NATION IN THE WORLD, 
WHERE POLITICAL OR CIVIL LIBERTY IS THE Di- 
RECT END OF ITS CONSTITUTION *, | 


a Blackſtone, 
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SED Tx. 16 
ON THE LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 


Tux liberty of the preſs, however, ſo eſſential to the 

nature of a free ſtate, conſiſts not in freedom from 

cenſure for any criminal matter that may be publiſhed, 
but in laying uo previous reſtraints upon publications. — 

| ; Every freeman has undoubtedly a right to lay what ſenti- 
| | | ments he pleaſes before the public; to forbid this, is to de- 
ſtroy the freedom of the preſs: but if he publiſhes what 
is improper, miſchievous, or illegal, he muſt take the conſe- 
quence of his own temerity.— To ſubject the preſs to the 


; | reſtrictive power of a licenſer, is to ſubject all freedom 
| of ſentiment to the prejudices of one man, and make him 
the arbitrary and infallible judge of all controverted 


points in learning, religion, and government.—BuT 


TO PUNISH (AS THE LAW DOES AT PRESENT) ANY 
DANGEROUS OR OFFENSIVE WRITINGS WHICH, WHEN 
PUBLISHED, SHALL, ON A FAIR AND IMPARTIAL 
TRIAL, BE ADJUDGED OF A PERNICIOUS TENDENCY, 

5 18 
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IS NECESSARY FOR THE PRESERVATION OF PEACE 
AND GOOD ORDER, OF GOVERNMENT AND RELIGION, 
THE ONLY SOLID FOUNDATIONS OF CIVIL LIBER= 

y.—Thus the will of individuals is ſtill left free; 
the abuſe only of that Free-w:ll is the object of legal pu- 
niſhment.— Neither is any reſtraint hereby laid upon 
freedom of thought or inquiry ; liberty of private ſen- 
timent is ſtill left ; the diſſeminating or making public 
of bad ſentiments, deſtructive of the ends of ſociety, is 
the crime which ſociety corrects.— A man (Jays a fine 
writer on the ſubje) may be allowed to keep poiſons in his 
cloſet, but not publicly to vend them as cordials.—And to 
this we may add, that the only plauſible argument here- 
tofore uſed for reſtraining the t freedom of the preſs, 
that it was neceſſary to prevent the daily abuſe of it, 
will entirely loſe its force, when it is ſhewn (by a ſea- 
ſonable exertion of the laws) that the preſs cannot be 
abuſed to any bad purpoſe without incurring a ſuitable 
puniſhment ; whereas it can never be uſed to any good 
one when under the controul of an inſpector.— So true 
will it be found, that to cenſure the licenti . zs to 
maintain the liberty of the preſs*. 


a Blackſtone, 
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THE evils of a pure Republic are diſſenſions, tumults, factions; the at- 
tempts of powerful citizens to poſſeſs themſelves of the empire; the confuſion, 
rage, and clamour, which are the inevitable conſequences of aſſembling mul- 
ritudes, and of propounding queſtions of fate to the diſcuſſion of the people; 
the delay and diſcloſure of public councils and deſigns; and the imbecility of 
meaſures retarded by the neceſſity of obtaining the conſent of numbers; laſtly, 
the exceſſive rancour among the different orders of the community. In the 
moſt ſhining period of the Roman hiſtory, ſays Hume, the horrid practice of 
poiſoning was ſo common from party ſpirit, that, according to Livy, during 
part of a ſeaſon, a prætor puniſhed capitally, in Italy, for this ſingle crime, 
above 3000 perſons ; and in the ſhort pi ce of ſixty years, according to the 


| fame hiſtorian, there periſhed in the republics of Greece for political opinions 


above 100,000 perſons. The numbers that have * in France by the 
guillotine have, not as yet been aſcertained! 


O F 


4 REFORM IN PARLIAMENT. 
_— Y 


Tux Government of England, which has been ſome- 
times called a mixed government, ſometimes a limited 
monarchy, is formed by a combination of the three re- 
gular ſpecies of government; the monarchy, reſiding in 
the King; the ariſtocracy, in the Houſe of Lords; and 
the republic being repreſented by the Houſe of Com- 
mons. The perfection intended by ſuch a ſcheme of 
government is, to unite the advantages of the ſeveral 
ſimple forms, and to exclude the inconveniences. To 
what degree this purpoſe is attained or attainable in the 
Britiſh conſtitution ; wherein it is loſt ſight of or ne- 
glected; and by what means it may in any part be pro- 
moted with better ſucceſs, the reader will be enabled to 
judge, by a ſeparate recollection of theſe advantages and 
inconveniencies, as enumerated in the PoLITICIAN's 


CREED a (Part I. on the different Forms of Govern- 


* Theſe thres Numbers are Extradts from that ineſtimable Work. 
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ment), and a diſtinct application of each to the political 
condition of this country. We will preſent our remarks 
upon the ſubject in a brief account of the expedients by 
which the Britiſh conſtitution provides, 
| iſt, Fox THE INTEREST OF ITS SUBJECTS. 
2dly, Fox ITs O.] N PRESERVATION. 

The contrivances for the firſt of theſe purpoſes are che 
following: 

In order to promote the eſtabliſhment of ſalutary laws, 


every citizen of the ſtate is capable of becoming a mem 


ber of the ſenate ; and every ſenator poſſeſſes the right of 
propounding to the deliberation of the 1. 1c what- 


ever law he pleaſes, 


| Every diſtrict of the empire enjoys the privilege of 


chooſing repreſentatives, informed of the intereſts and 
circumſtances and defires of their conſtituents, and-en- 
titled by their ſituation to communicate that information 
to the national council. The meaneſt ſubject has ſome 


one whom he can call upon to bring forward his com- 


| plaints and requeſts to public attention, 


By annexing the right of voting for members of the 
Houſe of Commons to different qualifications in different 
places, each order and profeſſion of men in the commu- 
nity become virtually repreſented; that is, men of all 
orders 


——— — ͤ —— — OY 


8 


3 


orders and profeſſions, ſtateſmen, courtiers, country gen- 
tlemen, lawyers, merchants, manufacturers, ſoldiers, 
ſailors, intereſted in the proſperity, and experienced in 
the occupation of their un, profeſſions, obtain ſeats 
in parliament. 

The elections, at . ſame Son; are ſo connected 
with the influence of landed property as to afford a cer- 
tainty that a conſiderable number of men of great eſtates 
will be returned to parliament ; and are alſo ſo modified, 
that men the moſt eminent and ſucceſsful in their re- 
| ſpective profeſſions, are the moſt likely, by their riches, 

or the weight of their Nations, to prevaiin theſe com- 
petitions. 

The number, 3 and * of: the members; 
the variety of intereſts and characters among them; 
above all, the temporary duration of their power, and 
the change of men which every new eleCtion produces, 
are ſo many ſecurities to the public, as well. againſt the 
ſubjection of their judgments to any external dictation, 
as againſt the formation of a junto in their own body, 


ſufficiently powerful to govern. their deciſions. 


The repreſentatives are ſo intermixed with the conſti- 
tuents, and the conſtituents with the reſt of the people, 
that they c_ without a partiality too flagrant to be 

B 2 | endured, 
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endured, impoſe any burden upon the ſubject, in which 
they do not ſhare themſelves; nor ſcarcely can they 


adopt an advantageous regulation, in which their own 
intereſts will not participate of the advantage. | 
The proceedings and debates of parliament, and the 
parliamentary conduct of each repreſentative, are known 
by the people at large. 

The repreſentative is ſo far dependent upon the con- 
ſtitution, and political importance upon public favour, 
that a member of parliament cannot more effectually 
recommend himſelf to eminence and advancement in the 
ſtate, than by contriving and patroniſing laws of public 
utility, | : 

When intelligence of the condition, wants, and oc- 


caſions of the people, is thus collected from every quar- 


ter, when ſuch a variety of invention, and ſo many un- 
derſtandings are ſet at work upon the ſubject, it may be 
preſumed, that the moſt eligible, expedient, remedy, or 
improvement, will occur to ſome one or other; and 
when a wiſe counſel, or beneficial regulation, is once 
ſuggeſted, it may be expected, from the diſpoſition of 
an aſſembly ſo conſtituted as the Britiſh Houſe of Com- 
mons is, that it cannot fail of receiving the approbation 
of a majority. | er 


To 


5 


To prevent thoſe deſtructive contentions for the ſu- 
preme power, which are ſure to take place, where the 
members of the ſtate do not live under an acknowledged 
head, and a known rule of ſuceeſſion; to preſerve the 
people in tranquillity at home, by a ſpeedy and vigorous 
execution of the laws; to protect their intereſt abroad, 
by ſtrength and energy in military operations, by thoſe 
advantages of deciſion, ſecreſy, and diſpatch, which be- 
long to the reſolutions of monarchical councils ;—for: 
| theſe purpoſes, the conſtitution has committed the exe- 
cutive government to the adminiſtration and limited au- 
thority of an hereditary King. 1 515 
In the defence of the empire; in the maintenance of 
its power, dignity, and privileges, with foreign nations; 
in the advancement of its trade by treaties and conven- 
tions; and in the providing for the general adminiſtration 
of municipal juſtice, by a proper choice and appointment 
of magiſtrates, the inclination of the king and of the 
people uſually coincide: in this part, therefore, ab the 
regal office, the conſtitution entruſts the I with 
ample powers. 0 | 
The dangers a 4 to a apprebeaded from was 
government, relate to the two articles of taxation and 
= ke | | | puniſhment, 
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puniſhment. In every form of government, from which 
the people are excluded, it is the intereſt of the gover- 
nors to get as much, and of the governed to give as little, 
as they can: the power alſo of puniſhment, in the hands 
of an arbitrary prince, oftentimes become an engine of 
extortion, jealouſy, and revenge, Wiſely, therefore, 
hath the Britiſh conſtitution guarded the ſafety of the 
people, in theſe two ene the moſt PR 
cautions. 

Upon that of taxation, every Re which, _ the re- 
moteſt conſtruction, may be deemed to levy money upon 


the property of the ſubject, muſt originate, that is, muſk 


firſt be propoſed and aſſented to, in the Houſe of Com- 
mons: by which regulation, accompanying the weight 
which that aſſembly poſſeſſes in alb its fonctions, the 
levying of taxes is almoſt excluſively reſerved to the po- 
pular part of the conſtitution, who, it is preſumed, will 
not tax themſelves, nor their fellow ſubjects, without 
being firſt convinced of the e of the aids 3 

they grant. ; 013134663 
The application alſo of the publie ths is watched | 
with the ſame cireumſpectien as the aſſeſſment. Many 
taxes are annual; the produce of others is mortgaged, 
| or 


or appropriated. to ſpecific ſervices; the expenditure of 
all of them is accounted for in the Houſe of Commons; 
as computations of the charge or the purpoſe for which 
they are * are _ ſabmited to the fame tri- 
bunal. | 

In the infliction of puniſhment, the power of the 
crown, and of the magiſtrate appointed by the crown, 
is confirmed by the moſt preciſe limitations: the guilt of 
the offender muſt be pronounced by twelve men of his 
own order, indifferently choſen out of the county where 
the offence was committed: the puniſhment, or the li- 
mits to which the puniſhment may be extended, are 
aſcertained and affixed to the crime, by laws which know 
not the perſon of the criminal. | 

And whereas, arbitrary or clandeſtine confinement is 
the injury moſt to be dreaded from the ſtrong hand of 
the executive government, becauſe it deprives the pri- 
ſoner at once of protection and defence, and delivers 
him into the power, and to the malicious or intereſted 
deſigns of his enemies; the conſtitution: has provided 
againſt this danger with extreme ſolicitude. The ancient 
writ of habeas corpus, the habeas corpus act of Charles 
the Second, and the practice and determinations of our 
Gs courts of juſtice * upon theſe laws, af- 

_ 


- — 
c 
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dinary indulgencies. By two ſtatutes, enacted ſince the 


A 


ford a complete remedy for OP conceivable caſe of ile 


gal impriſonment *. 
Treaſon being that charge, 2 ons of which the 


_ deſtruction of an obnoxious individual is often ſought; 


and government being at all times more immediately a 
party in the proſecution ; the law, beſide the general 
care with which it watches over the ſafety of the accuſed, 


in this cafe, ſenſible of the unequal conteſt'in which the 


ſubject i is engaged, has afliſted his defence with extraor- 


Upon 8 in writing by, or on behalf of, any nap in confine- 
ment, to any of the four courts of Weſtminſter Hall, in term time, or to the 
Lord Chancellor, or one of the Judges, in the vacation; and upon a probable 
reaſon being ſuggeſted to queſtion the legality of the detention, a writ is iſſued, 


to the perſon in whoſe cuſtody the complainant is alledged to be, commanding | 


him within a certain limited and ſhort time to produce the body of the pri- 
foner, and the authority under which he is detained. Upon the return of the 
writ, ſtrict and inſtantaneous obedience to which is enforced by very fevere pe- 
nalties, if no lawful cauſe of impriſonment appear, the court or judge, before 


whom the priſoner is brought, is authorized and bound to diſcharge him; even 


tough he may have been committed by a ſecretary, or other high officer of 
ſtate, by the privy council, or by the king in perſon : ſo that nò ſubject of 
this realm can be held in confinement, by any power, or under any pretence 


whatever, provided he can find means to convey his complaint to one ef the 


four courts of Weſtminſter Hall, or during their receſs to any of the judges of 


the ſame, unleſs all theſe ſeveral tribunals agree in determining his impriſon- 


ment to be legal. He may make application to them, in ſucceſſion; and if 
one out of the number be found, who thinks the priſoner entitled to his libere 
ty, that one poſſeſſes authority to reſtore it to him, 


reyolution, 


revolution, every perſon indicted for high treaſon ſhall 

have a copy of his indictment, a liſt of the witneſſes to 
be produced, and of the jury impannelled, delivered to 
him ten days before the trial; he is alſo permitted to 
make his defence by counſel ; privileges which are not 

allowed to the priſoner in a trial for any other crime : 
and what is of more importance to the party than all the 
reſt, the teſtimony of two witneſſes, at leaſt, is required 
to convict a perſon of treaſon ; whereas, one poſitive | 
witneſs is ſufficient in almoſt every other ſpecies of accu- 

fation. SRL Ee | 1 
We proceed, in the ſecond place, to enquire in what 
manner the conſtitution has provided for its own preſer- 
vation; that is, in what manner each part of the legiſla- 
ture is ſecured in the exerciſe of the powers aſſigned to it, 
from the encroachment of the other parts. This ſecu- 
rity is ſometimes called the balance of the conſtitution; 
and the political equilibrium, which this phraſe denotes, 
conſiſts in two contrivances,—a balance of power, and 
a balance of intereſt. By a balance of power is meant, 
that there is no power poſſeſſed by one part of the legi- 
ſlature, the abuſe or exceſs of which is not checked by 
ſome antagoniſt power reſiding in another part. Thus 
the power of the two houſes of parliament to frame laws 
G _ 


10 


is checked by the king's negative; that if laws ſubverſive 
of real government ſhould obtain the conſent of Parlia- 
ment, the reigning prince, by interpoſing his preroga- 
tive, may fave the neceſſary rights and authority of his 
ſtation. On the vther hand, the arbitrary application of 
this negative is checked by the privilege which parlia- 
ment poſſeſſes, of refuſing ſupplies of money to the exi- | 
gencies of the king's adminiſtration, The conſtitutional 


maxim, that the king can do no wrong, is balanced by 


another maxim, not leſs conſtitutional, that the illegal | 


commands of the king do not juſtify thoſe who aſſiſt or 


eoncur in carrying them into execution; and by a ſecond 
rule, ſubſidiary to this, that the acts of the crown ac- 
quire not any legal force, until authenticated by the ſub- 
ſcription of ſome of its great officers. - The wiſdom of 

this contrivance is worthy of obſervation. As the king 
could not be puniſhed, without a civil war, the conſti- 
tution exempts his perfon from trial or account; but, 
leſt this impunity ſhould encourage a licentious exerciſe 
of dominion, various obſtacles are oppoſed to the private 
will of the ſovereign, when directed to illegal objects. 
The pleaſure of the crown muſt be announced with cer- 
tain ſolemnities, and attended by certain officers of ſtate, 
In ſome caſes, the royal order muſt be ſignified by a ſe- | 
CY Ho © eretary 
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cretary of Nate; in others, it mult paſs under the privy 
ſeal, and in many, under the great ſeal. And when the 
king's command is regularly publiſhed, no miſchief can 
be achieved by it, without the miniſtry and compliance 
of thoſe to whom it is directed. Now all who either 
concur in an illegal order, by authenticating its publica- 
tion with their ſeal or ſubſcription, or who in any man- 
ner aſſiſt in carrying it into execution, ſubject them- 
| ſelves to proſecution and puniſhment, for the part they 
have taken; and are not permitted to plead or produce 
the command of the king, in juſtification of their obedi- 
ence. But farther ; the power of the crown to direct 
the military force of the kingdom, is balanced by the 
annual neceſſity of reſorting to parliament for the main- 
tenance and government of that force. The power of 
the king to declare war is checked by the privilege of the 
Houſe of Commons to grant or withhold the ſupplies 
by which the war muit be carried on, The king's 
choice of his miniſters is controlled by the obligation he 
is under of appointing thoſe men to offices in the ſtate, 
who are found capable of managing the affairs of his 
government with the two houſes of parliament. Which 
conſideration impoſes ſuch a neceſſity upon the crown, 
as hath in a great meaſure ſubdued the idea of favouri- 
C2 | | tiſm ; 
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1 tiſm; inſomuch, that it is become no uncommon 
| ö j 4 ſpectacle in this country, to ſee men promoted by the 
| king to the higheſt. offices, and richeſt preferments, 
which he has in his power to beſtow, who have been 
diſtinguiſhed by their 2 to his perſonal inclina+» 
tions. 

By the balance of wee; which accompanies 1 
gives efficacy to the balance of power, is meant this, 
that the reſpective intereſts of the three eſtates of the 
empire are ſo diſpoſed and adjuſted, that whichever of 
the three ſhall attempt any encroachment, the other 


| | two will unite in reſiſting it. If the king ſhould endea- 
Wa vour to extend his authority, by contracting the power 
| | i and privileges of the Commons, the Houſe of Lords 
UE! would fee their own dignity endangered by every ad- 

1 vance which the crown made to independency upon the 


reſolutions of parliament. The admiſſion of arbitrary 
power is no leſs formidable to the grandeur of the ariſto- 
cracy, than it is fatal to the liberty of the republic; that 
is, it would reduce the nobility from the hereditary ſhare 
they poſſeſs in the national councils, in which their real 8 
greatneſs conſiſts, to the being made a part of the empty 
pageantry of a deſpotic court. On the other hand, if 
the Houſe of Commons ſhould intrench upon the diſ- 
tint 


13 
> 1 - 


tin province, or uſurp the eſtabliſhed prerogative 
of the crown, the Houſe of Lords would receive an 
inſtant alarm from every new ſtretch of popular power. 
In every conteſt in which the king may be engaged 
with the repreſentative body, in defence of his eſta- 
bliſhed ſhare of authority, he will find a ſure ally in 
the collective power of the nobility. An attachment to 
the monarchy, from which they derive their own diſ- 
tinction; the allueaments of a court, in the habits and 
with the ſentiments of which they have been brought 
up; their hatred of equality, and of all levelling pre- 
tenſions, which may ultimately affect the privileges, or 
even the exiſtence of their order ; in ſhort, every prin- 
ciple and every prejudice which are wont to actuate hu- 
man conduct, will determine their choice, to the ſide 
and ſupport of the crown. Laſtly, if the nobles them- 
ſelves ſhould attempt to revive the ſuperiorities, which 
their anceſtors exerciſed under the feudal conſtitution, 
the king and the people would alike remember, how 
the one had been inſulted, and the other enſlaved, 
by that barbarous tyranny. They would forget the 
natural oppoſition of their views and inclinations, 
when they ſaw themſelves threatened with the return 

of 
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of a domination, which was: odious and intolerable to 
both *. 


; | Ther 


The . will bave Af that i in Getrribing the Britiſh conftitupion 
little notice has been taken of the Houſe of Lords. The proper uſe and deſign 
of this part « of the conſtitution are the following: firſi, to enable the king, by 
his right of beſtowing the peerage, to reward the ſervants of the publ. e in a 
manner moſt grateful to them, and at a ſmall expence to the nation; ſceondly, 
to fortify the power and to ſecure the ſtability of regal government, by an order 
of men naturally allied to its intereſts ; and, thirdly, to anſwer a purpoſe, | 
which though of ſuperior importance to the other two, does not dccur ſo readily | 
to our obſervation ; namely, to ſtem the progreſs of popular fury. Large 
bodies of men are ſubject to ſudden phrenſies. Opinions are ſometimes circu- 
lated amongſt a multitude without proof or examination, acquiring confidence 
and reputation merely by beirg repeated from one to another; and paſſions 
founded updn theſe opinions diffuſing themſelves with a rapidity which can 
neither be accounted for nor reſiſted, may agitate a country with the moſt vio- 
lent commotions. Now the only way to ſtop the fermentation is to divide the 
maſs; that is, to erect different orders in the community; with ſeparate pre- 
judices and intereſts. And this may occaſionally becdine the uſe of an here- 
ditary nobility, inveſted with a ſhare of legiſlation. Averſe to thoſe prejudices 
which actuate the minds of the vulgar; accuſtomed to condemn the clamour 
of the populace z diſdaining to receive laws and opinions from their inferiors in 
rank, they will oppoſe reſolutions which are founded in the folly and violence 
of the lower part of the community, Was che voice of the people always dic- 
tated by reflection j did every man, or even one man in a hundred, think for 
himſelf, or actually conſider the meaſure he was about to approve-or cenſure; 
or even were the common people tolerably ſteadfaſt in the judgment which they 

ſormed; I ſhould hold the interſerenge of a ſuperior ordert, not only ſuperflu 
ous, but wrong; for, when every thing is allowed to difference of rank and 
education, Which the actual Rate of theſe advantages deſerves, that, after all, 
is moſt likely wo be right and expedient, which appears ta he ſo to the ſeparate 
judgment and deciſion of a great majority of the nation ; at leaſt, that, in ge- 
4d 
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There is nothing, in the Britiſh conſtitution, fo re- 


markable, as the irregularity of the popular repreſenta- 
tion. The Houſe of Commons conſiſts of five hundred 
and forty- eight members, of whom two hundred are 
elected by ſeven thouſand conſtituents: ſo that a major 
rity of theſe ſeven thouſand, without any reaſonable title 


to ſuperior weight or influence in the ſtate, may, under 


neral, is right for them, which is agreeable to their fixed opinion and defires. 


But when we obſerve What is urged as the public opinion, to be, in truth, the 


opinion only, or perhaps the feigned profeſſions of a few crafty leaders; that 
the numbers who join in the cry, ſerve only to ſwe'l and multiply the ſound, 


without any acceſſjon of judgment, or exerciſe of underſtanding ;| and that of- 


tentimes the wiſeſt councils have been thus overborne by tumult and uproar, — 
we may conceive occaſions to ariſe, in which the commonwealth may be ſaved 


by the reluctance of the nobility to adopt the caprices, or to yield to the vebhe- 


mence of the common people. In expecting this advantage from an order of 
nobles, we do not ſupp>ſe the nobility to be more unprejudiced than others ; 
we only ſuppoſe that their prejudices will be different from, and may occaſion» 
ally counteract, thoſe of others. | 
The admiſſion of a fmall number of eceleſiaſtics into the Houſe of Lords is 

but an equitable compenſation to the clergy for the excluſion of their order from 
tze Houſe of Commons. They are a ſet of men conſiderable by their number 
and property, as well as by their influence, and the duties of their ſtation ; yet, 
whilſt every other profeſſion has thoſe amongſt the national- repreſentatives, 
who, being converſant in the ſame occupation, are able to ſtate, and naturally 
diſpoſed to ſupport, the rights and intereſts of the claſs to which they belong, 


the clergy alone are deprived of this advantage. Which hardſhip is made up to 


them by introducing the prelacy into parliament z and if biſhops, from grati- 
tude or expectation, be more obſequious to the will of the crown, than thoſe 
who poſſeſs great temporal inheritances, they are properly inſerted into that part 
of the conſtitution, from which much or frequent reſiſtance to the meaſures of 


government is not expected. 
certain 
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certain circumſtances, decide a queſtion againſt the opi- 


nion of as many millions. Or, to place the ſame object 


in another point of view; if my eſtate be ſituated in one 
county of the kingdom, ] poſſeſs the ten thouſandth 
part of a ſingle repreſentative - if in another, the thou- 


_ Gandth if in a particular diſtrict, I may be one in 


twenty who chooſe two repreſentatives; if in a ſtill 
more favoured ſpot, I may enjoy the right of appoint- 


ing two myſelf. If I have been born, or dwell, or have 


ſerved an apprenticeſhip in one town, I am repreſented 


In the natzonal aſſembly by two deputies, m the choice 


of whom I exerciſe an actual and ſenſible ſhare of power; 


if accident has thrown my birth, or habitation, or ſer- 


vice, into another town, I have no repreſentative at 
all, nor more power or concern in the election of thoſe 
who make the' laws, by which I an governed, than if 
I was a ſubject of the Grand Signior—and this par- 
tiality ſabſiſts without any pretence whatever of merit 


or of propriety, to juſtify the preference of one place to 


another. Or, thirdly, to deſcribe the ſtate of national 
repreſentation as it exiſts in reality, it may be affirmed, 
1 believe, with truth, that about one half of the 
Houſe of Commons obtain their ſeats in that aſſembly 
by the election of the people, the other half by pur- 

„ chaſe, 
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chaſe, or by the nomination of ſingle proprietors of great | 

eſtates. Ml ty 
This is a flagrant incongruity in the conſtitution ; but 

it is one of thoſe objections which ſtrike moſt forcibly at 


\ firſt. The effect of all reaſoning upon the ſubje& will 


diminiſh the firſt impreſſion : on which account it de- 
ſerves the more attentive examination, that we may be 
aſſured, before we adventure upon a reformation, that 


the magnitude of the evil juſtifies the danger of the ex- 
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In the few remarks that follow, we would be under- 
ſtood, in the firſt place, to decline all conference with 
thoſe who wiſh to alter the form of government of 
theſe kingdoms. The reformers with whom we have 
to do, are they, who, while they change this part of | 
the ſyſtem, would retain the reſt. If any Engliſhman 
expect more happineſs to his country under a republic, 
he may very conſiſtently recommend a new modelling of 
elections to parliament ; becauſe, if the King and Houſe 
of Lords were laid aſide, the preſent diſproportionate re- 


| preſentation would produce nothing but a confuſed and 
ill- digeſted oligarchy. In like manner we wave a con- 


troverſy with thoſe writers who inſiſt upon repreſenta- 
| | 5 | tion 
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* 


tion as a natural right * : we conſider it fo far only as a 


right at all, as it conduces to public utility ; that i is, as it 


contributes to the eſtabliſhment of good laws, or as it 


ſecures to the people the juſt adminiſtration of theſe 
laws. Theſe effects depend upon the diſpoſition and 
abilities of the national counſellors. Wherefore, if men, | 
the moſt likely by their qualifications to know and to 
promote the public intereſt be actually returned to par- 
liament, it ſignifies little who return them. If the pro- 
pereſt perſons be elected, what matter it by whom they 
are elected? At leaſt, no prudent ſtateſman would ſub- 
vert long eſtahliſhed or even ſettled rules of repreſenta- 
tion, without a e of procuring wiſer or better re- 
preſentatives. | 

This then being well obſerved, let us, kefore we * 
to obtain any thing more, conſider duly what we already 
have. We have a Houſe of Commons compoſed of five 


hundred and forty-eight members, in which number are 


found the moſt conſiderable landholders and merchants 


© If this right be natural, no doubt it muſt be equal, and the right, we may- 
add, of one ſex, as well as of the other. Whereas every plan of repreſentation 
we have heard of begins by excluding the votes of women : thus cutting off, 
at a ſiugle ſtroke, one half of the public from a right which is aſſerted to be 
inherent in all; a right too, as ſome repreſent it, not. only OO but un- 
alienable and indefeafible. - 

of 
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of the kingdom; the heads of the army, the navy, and 
the law; the occupiers of great offices in the ſtate; to- 
gether with many private individuals, eminent by their 
knowledge, eloquence, or activity. Now, if the coun- 
try be not ſafe in ſuch hands, in whoſe may it confide 
its intereſts ? If ſuch a number of ſuch men be liable to 
the influence of corrupt motives, what aſſembly of men 
will be ſecure from the fame danger? Does any new 
ſcheme of repreſentation promiſe to collect together more 
wiſdom, or to produce firmer integrity ? 

In this view of the ſubject, and attending not to ideas 
of order and proportion (of which many minds are much 
enamoured), but to effects alone, we may diſcover juſt 
excuſes for thoſe parts of the preſent repreſentation which 
appear to a haſty obſerver moſt exceptionable and abſurd, 

It ſhould be remembered as a . extremely appli- 
cable to this ſubject, that no order or aſſembly of men 
whatever can long maintain their place and authority in 
a mixed government, of which the members do not in- 
dividually poſſeſs a reſpectable ſhare of perſonal import- 
ance. Now, whatever may be the defects of the pre- 
ſent arrangement, it infallibly ſecures a great weight of 
property to the Houſe of Commons, by rendering many 
ſcats in that houſe acceſſible to men of large fortunes, 

| D 2 and 


* 11 


racters are engaged in the defence of the ſeparate rights 
and intereſts of this branch of the legiſlature, that are beſt 
able to ſupport its claims. The conſtitution of moſt of 
the ſmall boroughs, eſpecially the burgage tenure, con- 
- tributes, though undeſignedly, to the ſame effect; for 
the appointment of the repreſentatives we find commonly 
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and to ſuch men alone. By which means thoſe cha- 


annexed to certain great inheritances. Elections purely 


popular are in this reſpect uncertain ; in times of tran- 
quillity, the natural aſcendancy of wealth will prevail ; 
but when the minds of men are inflamed by political diſ- 
ſenſions, this influence often yields to more impetuous 
motives. i , 

The variety of tenures and qualifications, upon which 
the right of voting is founded, appears to me a recom- 
mendation of the mode which now ſubſiſts, as it tends to 
introduce into parliament a correſponding mixture of 
characters and profeſſions. It has been long obſerved 
that conſpicuous abilities are moſt frequently found with 
the repreſentatives of ſmall boroughs. And this is no- 
thing more than what the laws of human conduct might 


teach us to expect: when ſuch boroughs are ſet to ſale, 


thoſe men are likely to become purchaſers who are able 


to make the beſt diſplay of their talents: and when a 
ſeat 
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ſeat is not ſold, but given by the opulent proprietor of a 
burgage tenure, the patron finds his own intereſt con- 
| ſalted, by the reputation and abilities of the member 

whom he nominates. £2 | 

If certain of the nobility hold the appointment of ſome 
part of the Houſe of Commons, it ſerves to maintain 
that alliance between the two branches of the legiſlature, 
| which no good citizen, would wiſh to ſee diſſevered: it 
helps to keep the government of the country in the 
_ Houſe of Commons, in which, it would not perhaps 
long continue to. reſide, if ſo powerful and wealthy a part 
of the nation as the peerage compole, were excluded 
from all ſhare and intereſt in its conſtitution... J- 
If there be a few boroughs ſo circumſtanced as to lie 
at the diſpoſal of the crown, whilſt the number of ſuch 
1s known and ſmall, they may be tolerated with little 
danger. For where would be the impropriety, or the 
inconveniency, if the king at once ſhould nominate a 
limited number of his ſervants to ſeats in parliament ; or, 
what is the ſame thing, if ſeats in parliament were an- 
nexed to the poſſeſſion of certain of the moſt efficient 
and reſponſible offices of the ſtate ? 

The preſent repreſentation, after all theſe dedutions, 
and ander the confuſion in which it confeſſedly lies, is 
ſitill 


4 


mp * 
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uli in ſuch a degree popular; or rather the repreſenta- 
tives are fo connected with the maſs of the community, 
= by a ſociety of intereſts and paſſions, that the will of the 
| people, when it is determined, permanent, and general, 


| almoſt always at length prevails. 
114-1 Upon the whole, in the ſeveral plans which have been 


| & | ſuggeſted, of an equal or a reformed repreſentation, it 

j ill | will be difficult to difcover any propoſal that has a tend- 

| i AN | ency to throw more of the buſineſs of the nation into the 

| Houſe of Commons, or to collect a ſet of men more fi 

1 » 5 to traniact that buſineſs, or in general more intereſted | in 

k £ | the national happineſs and proſperity. 

| of | One conſequence, however, may be expected from 

| 5 | theſe projects, namely, © leſs flexibility to the influence 

ly of the crown.” And fince the diminution of this influ- 

b 5 | ence, is the ſecret, and perhaps the ſole deſign of the 
| 1 various ſchemes that have been produced, whether for 

| . regulating the elections, contracting the duration, or for 
I i purifying the conſtitution of parliament by the excluſion 

0 of placemen and penſioners; it is obvious to remark, 

| 1 that the more apt and natural, as well as the more ſafe 
| 1 and quiet way of attaining the ſame end, would be by 
i [ a direct reduction of the patronage of the crown, which 
| l might be effected to a certain extent without hgzarding 
"Wt. farther 
Me 

1 

| iy 

| 
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farther conſequences. Superfluous and exorbitant emo- 
luments of office may not only be ſuppreſſed for the pre- 


ſent; but proviſions of law be deviſed, which ſhould for 


the future reſtrain within certain limits, the number and 


value of the offices in the donation of the king. 


But whilſt we diſpute concerning different ſchemes of 
reformation, all directed to the ſame end, a previous, 
doubt occurs in the debate, whether the end itſelf be 
good, or ſafe—whether the influence ſo loudly com- 
plained of can be deſtroyed, or even much diminiſhed, 


without danger to the ſtate. | 
Whilſt the zeal of ſome men beholds this influence : 
with a jealouſy, which nothing but its entire abolition 
can appeaſe, many wiſe and virtuous politicians deem a. 
conſiderable portion of it to be as neceſſary a part of the 
Britiſh conſtitution, as any other ingredient in the com- 


poſition—to be that, indeed, which gives coheſion and 


ſolidity to the whole. Were the meaſures of govern- 
ment, ſay they, oppoſed from nothing but principle, go- 
vernment ought to have nothing but the reCtitude of its 

meaſures to ſupport them; but ſince oppoſition ſprings 
from other motives, government muſt poſſeſs an influ- 
ence to counteract theſe motives ; to produce, not a bias | 
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of the paſhons, but a neutrality: it maſt have ſome 
weight to caſt into the ſcale to ſet the balance even. 
It is the nature of ambition always to preſs upon the 


boundaries which confine it. Licentiouſneſs, faction, 


envy, impatience of control or inferiority ; the ſecret 
pleaſure of mortifying the great, or. the hope of diſpoſ- 
ſeſſing them; a conſtant willingneſs to queſtion and 
thwart whatever is dictated or even propoſed by another; 
a diſpoſition common to all bodies of men to extend the 
claims and authority of their order ; above all, that love 
of power and of ſhewing it, which reſides more or leſs 
in every human breaſt, and which, in popular aſſem- 
blies, is inflamed, like every other paſſion, by commu- 
nication and encroachment : theſe motiyes, added to pri- 
vate defigns and reſentments, cheriſhed alſo by popular 
acclamation, and operating upon the great ſhare of power | 
already poſſeſſed by the Houſe of Commons, might in- 
duce a majority, or at leaſt a large party of men in that 
aſſembly, to unite in endeavouring to draw to themſelves 
the whole government of the ſtate; or at leaſt ſo to ob- 
ſtruc the conduct of public affairs, by a wanton and 
perverſe oppoſition, as to render it impoſſible for the 
wiſeſt ſtateſman to carry forwards the buſineſs of the na- 


tion with ſucceſs or ſatisfaction, 5 
* 1 c Some 
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Some paſſages of our national hiſtory afford grounds 


for theſe apprehenſions. Before the acceſſion of James 


the Firſt, or, at leaſt, during the reigns of his three im- 


mediate predeceſſors, the government of England was a 


government by force ; that is, the king carried his mea- 

ſures in parliament by intimidation. A ſenſe of perſonal 

danger kept the members of the Houſe of Commons in 
ſubjection. A conjunction of fortunate cauſes delivered 
at laſt the parliament and nation from ſlavery. That 
overbearing ſyſtem, which had declined in the hands of 
James, expired early in the reign of his ſon. After the 
reſtoration there ſucceeded in its place, and ſince the re- 
volution has been methodically purſued, the more ſuc- 
ceſsful expedient of influence. Now we remember what 
paſſed between the loſs of terror, and the eſtabliſhment 
of influence. The tranſactions of that interval, what- 
ever we may think of their occaſion or effect, no friend. 
of regal government would wiſh to ſee revived. 

But the affairs of this kingdom afford a more recent 
atteſtation to the ſame doctrine. In the Britiſh colonies 
of North America, the late aſſemblies poſſeſſed much of 
the power and conſtitution of our Houſe of Commons. 
The king and Government of Great Britain held no 


patronage in the country, which could create attachment 


* 
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and influence ſufficient to counteract that reſtleſs, arro- 


gating ſpirit, which in popular aſſemblies, when left to | 
itſelf, will never brook an authority, that checks and in- 
terferes with its own. | To this cauſe, excited perhaps 
by ſome unſeaſonable provocations, we may attribute, as 
to their true and proper original, we will not ſay the 
misfortunes, but the changes that have taken place in 
the Britiſh empire. The admonition, which ſuch ex- 
amples ſuggeſt, will have its weight with thoſe, who 
are content with the general frame of the Englith con- 
ſKitution ; and who conſider ſtability amongſt the firſt 
perfections of any government. 
We proteſt however againſt any conſtruction, by 
which what is here ſaid ſhall be attempted to be applied 
to the jultification of bribery, or of any clandeſtine re- 
ward or ſolicitation whatever. The very ſecrecy of ſuch 
negociations confeſſes or begets a conſciouſneſs of guilt; 
which when the mind is once taught to endure without 
uneaſineſs, the character is prepared for every compli- 
ance. And there is the greater danger in theſe corrupt 


practices, as the extent of their operation is unlimited 


and unknown. Our apology relates ſolely to that influ- 


ence, which reſults from the acceptance or expectation 


of public preferments. 
| In - 
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In political, above all other ſubjects, the arguments, 
or rather the conjectures on each ſide of 5 queſtion, are 
oſten ſo equally poized, that the wiſeſt judgments may 
be held in ſuſpenſe. Theſe I call ſubjects of indifference. 
But again, when the ſubject is not indifferent in itſelf, 
it will appear ſuch to a great part of thoſe to whom it is 
propoſed, for want of information, or reflection, or ex- 

perience, or of capacity to collect and weigh the reaſons 
by which either ſide is ſupported. Theſe are ſubjects of 
apparent indifference. This indifference occurs ſtill 
more frequently in perſonal conteſts; in which we do 
not often diſcover any reaſon of public utility, for the 
preference of one competitor to another. "Theſe caſes 
compoſe the province of influence; that is, the deciſion 

in theſe caſes will inevitably be determined by influence 
of ſome ſort or other, The only doubt is, what influ. 
ence ſhall be admitted. If you remove the influence of | 

the crown, it is only to make way for influence from a 
different quarter. If motives of expectation and grati- 
tude be withdrawn, other motives will ſuceeed in their 
place, acting probably in an oppoſite direction, but 
equally irrelative and external to the proper merits of the 
queſtion. There exiſt, as we have ſeen, paſſions in the | 
human heart, which will always make a ſtrong party 

| | againſt 
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againſt the executive power of a mixed government. Ac- 
cording as the diſpoſition of parliament is friendly or ad- 
verſe to the recommendation of the crown in matters 
which are really or apparently indifferent, as indifference 
hath been now explained, the buſineſs of empire will be 
tranſacted with eaſe and convenience, or embarraſſed 
with endleſs contention and difficulty. Nor is it a con- 
cluſion founded in juſtice, or warranted by experience, 
that, becauſe men are induced by views of intereſt to 
yield their conſent to meaſures, concerning which their 
judgment decides nothing, they may be brought by the 
ſame influence, to act in deliberate oppoſition to know- 
ledge and duty. | 

Whoever reviews the operations of government in this | 
country ſince the revolution, will find few even of the 
moſt queſtionable meaſures of adminiſtration, about 
which the beſt inſtructed judgment might not have 


doubted at the time; but of which he may affirm with 


certainty, that they were indifferent to the greateſt part 


of thoſe who concurred in them. From the ſucceſs or 


the facility, with which they who dealt out the patronage 


of the crown carried meaſures like theſe, we ought 


not to conclude, that a ſimilar application of honours 


and emoluments would procure the conſent of parlia- 
8 ment 


— 


ment to councils evidently detrimental to the common 
welfare. | | 

Is there not, on the contrary, more reaſon to fear, 
that the prerogative, if deprived of influence, would not 
be long able to ſupport itſelf ? For when we reflect upon 
the power of the Houſe of Commons to extort a compli- 
ance with its reſolutions from the other parts of the legi- 
Nature; or to put to death the conſtitution by a refuſal 
of the annual grants of money, to the ſupport of the ne- 
ceſſary functions of government when we reflect alſo, 
what motives there are, which in the viciſſitudes of poli- 
tical intereſts and paſſions, may one day arm and point 
this power againſt the executive magiſtrate—when we 
attend to theſe conſiderations, we ſhall be led perhaps to 
acknowledge, that there is not more of paradox than of 
truth, in that important but much decried apophthegm, 
« that an independent parliament is incompatible with 


« the exiſtence of the monarchy.” 
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To exclude Faction from a free government is a very difficult taſk, if not 
altogether impracticable. In ancient hiſtory we read of continued fa&ions, 
and the ſuperior party butchering all of the oppoſite ſide who fell into their 
hands. A fourth, a third, perhaps near a half of the city was ſlaughtered, or 
expelled, at every conteſt, and the exiles always joined and ſtirred up the com- 
mon enemy. The utmoſt energy of the nervous ſtyle of TuucyDipts, and 
the copiouſneſs and expreſſion of the Greek language feems to ſink. under that 
hiſtorian, when he attempts to deſcribe the diſorders which aroſe from faction 
throughout all the Grecian republics. In theſe conteſts, ſays he, thoſe who 
were the dulleſt and moſt ſtupid, and had the leaſt forefight, commonly pre · 
vailed : for being conſcious of this weakneſs, and dreading to be over-reached 
by thoſe of greater penetration, they went to work. heartily, without preme- 
ditation, by the ſword and poniard, and thereby got the ſtark of their antago- 
niſts, who were forming fine ſchemes and ſpeeches for their deſtruction. Ar- 
PIAN'S hiſtory of the Roman civil wars contains the moſt frightful picture of 
maſſacres, proſcriptions, and forfeitures, that ever was preſented to the world. 
In ſuch violent governments the diſorder, diffidence, jealouſy, and enmity, which 
prevailed, are not eaſy for us under our mixed form of government to imagine. - 
When ALEXANDER ordered the exiles to be reſtored, they amounted to above 
20,000 men, the remains of ſtill greater ſlaughters and maſſacres. What an 
aſtoniſhing multitude in ſo narrow a country as ancient Greece / and what do- 
meſtic confuſion, jealouſy, partiality, heart-burnings, muſt tear thoſe cities, 
where factions were wrought up to ſuch a degree of fury and deſpair ! 

HuME, 


i ECT. 1 


ON POPULAR DISCONTENT. 


. THERE is inſeparably annexed to our very nature 
and conſtitution, a certain unaccountable reſtleſſneſs of 
mind, and thought, which makes us unſatisfied with 
what we at preſent poſſeſs and enjoy, and rave after 
ſomething paſt or to come, which ever troubles, and 
corrupts, the pleaſures of our ſenſes, and of our imagi- 
nations, the enjoyments of our fortunes, or the beſt 
production of our reaſon, and thereby the content and 
happineſs of our lives. 

This is the true, natural, and common ſource of ſuch 
perſonal diſſatisfactions, ſuch domeſtic complaints, and 
ſuch popular diſcontents, as afflict not only our private 
lives, conditions, and fortunes, but even our civil ſtates 
and governments, and thereby conſu mmates the parti- 
cular and general infelicity of mankind ; which is 
enough complained of by all that conſider it in common 
actions and paſſions of life, but much more in the fac- 
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tions, ſeditions, convulſions, and fatal revolution that 


have ſo frequently, and in all ages, attended all, or moſt 


of the governments in the world. 


This reſtleſs humour, ſo general and natural to 
mankind, is a weed that grows in all ſoils and under all 
elimates, but ſeems to thrive moſt, and grow faſteſt in 
the beſt. From this original fountain iſſues thoſe ſtreams 
of faction, that with the courſe of time and accident, 


overflow the wiſeſt conſtitutions of governments and 


laws, and many times make men treat the beſt princes 
and trueſt patriots, like the worſt tyrants and moſt ſedi- 
tots diſturbers of their country, and bring ſuch men to 
ſcaffolds, that deſerve ſtatues, to violent and untimely 
deaths, that were worthy of the longeſt and the happieſt - 
lives. If ſuch only as Phalaris and Agathocles, as 
Marius and Catiline, had fallen victims to faction, 
or to popular rage, we ſhould have little to wonder 
or complain at, but we find the wiſeſt, the beſt of 
men have been facrifced to the ſame idol. Solon 
and Pythagoras have been allowed as ſuch in their 
own and ſucceeding ages; and yet the one was baniſhed 
and the other murdered by faction, which two ambitious 
men had raiſed in commonwealths, which thoſe two 
wiſe and excellent men themſelves had framed. Scipio 


and 


> 
o 
* 
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and Hannibal, the greateſt and moſt glorious captain | 


of their own, or perhaps any other age, and the beſt 
ſervants of their reſpective commonwealths, were ba- 
| niſhed and diſgraced by the factions of their coun- 
tries: and to come nearer home, Barnevolt and De 
Wit in Holland, Sir Thomas Moore, and the Earl 
of Eſſex, and Sir Walter Raleigh, in England, men 
eſteemed the moſt extraordinary of their time, fell all 
bloody ſacrifices to the factions of their courts or their 
countries. | 

There is no theme ſo large and ſo eaſy, no diſcourſe 
ſo common and ſo plauſible, at the faults or corrup- 
tions of governments, the miſcarriages or complaints 
of magiſtrates; none ſo eaſily received, and ſpread, 
even among good and well-meaning men, none ſo en- 
viouſly raiſed, and employed ſo ill, nor turned to a 


worſe or more diſguiſed end. No government, no 


times were ever free from them, nor ever will be free, 


till all men are wiſe, good, and eaſily contented. No 
civil or political conſtitution can be perfect or ſecure, 
whilſt they are compoſed of men, who are for the 
molt part paſſionate, intereſted, unjuſt, or unthinking, 
generally and naturally rettleſs, and unquiet ; diſcon- 
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tented with the preſent, or what they have, raving 

after the future, or ſomething they want, and _— 

ever diſpoſed and deſirous to change. 5 8 
Another cauſe of diſtempers in ſtates, and diſcontents 


under all governments, is the unequal condition that 


mult neceſſarily fall to the ſhare of ſo many and ſuch 


different men that compoſe them. In great multitades, 
few in compariſon are born to great titles or great 
eſtates ; few can be called to public charges and employ - 
ments of dignity, or power, and few by their induſtry 
and conduct arrive at great degrees of wealth and for- 
tune; and every one ſpeaks of the fair as his own mar- 
ket goes in it. All are eaſily ſatisfied with themſelves, 
and their own merit, though they are not ſo with their 
fortune; and, when they ſee others in better condition 
whom they eſteem leſs deſerving, they lay it upon the 
ill conſtitution of things, the partiality or humour of 


princes, the negligence or corruption of miniſters. 


The common fort of people who have any leiſure to 
think always find fault with the times, and ſome muſt 
have reaſon, for the merchant gains by peace, and the 
ſoldier by war; the ſhepherd by wet ſeaſons, and the 


ploughman by dry: when the city fills, the country 
| : grows 


8 


grows empty; and while trade increaſes in one place, it 


decays in another. In ſuch variety and courſes of life, 
men's deſigns and intereſts muſt be oppoſite to one an- 
other, and both cannot ſucceed alike : whether the 
winner laughs or no, the loſer will complain, and ra- 
ther than quarrel with himſelf, will abuſe the dice, or 
thoſe he plays with. When any body is angry, ſome 
one mult be blamed ; and thoſe reaſons which cannot be 
remedied, thoſe accidents that could not be prevented, 
thoſe miſcarriages that no one could foreſee, will be then 
laid upon the government, and whether right or wrong, 
will have the ſame effect of raifingor increaſing the com- 
mon and popular diſcontents. 

In all ſtates there is one univerſal diviſion, which 3 is 
the ſeparation of the innocent from the criminal; or be- 
tween ſuch as are in ſome meaſure contented with what 
they poſſeſs by inheritance, or what they expect from 
their own abilities, induſtry, or parſimony ; and thoſe 
who are diſſatisfied with what they have, and not truſt- 


ing to thoſe innocent ways of acquiring more, muſt fall 
to others, and paſs from juſt to unjuſt, from peaceable 
do violent. 


Ihe firſt deſire fafety, and to keep what they bw: ; 
the ſecond are content with dangers, in hopes to get 
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anceſtors had done before with a much better grace. 


6 


what others legally poſſeſs: one loves the preſent ſtate 


and government, and endeavours to ſecure it; the other 
deſires to end this game, and ſhuffle for a new : one loves 


fixed laws, and the other an unſettled power; yet the 


laſt, when they have gained enough by factions and diſ- 
orders, by rapine and violence, come then to change 
- their principles with their fortunes, and grow friends to 


eſtabliſhed order and fixed laws. So the Normans of 
old, when they had divided the ſpoils of the Engliſh 
lands and poſſeſſions, grew bold defenders of the com- 
mon lay of the land. So of latter days, it was obſerved, 
that Cromwell's officers in the army, who were the firſt 
for burning records, for levelling of lands, while they 
had none of their own; yet when afterwards they were 
grown rich and landed men, they fell into the praiſe of 
the Engliſh laws, and cried up the magna charta as our 

Could we ſuppoſe a body politic framed perfect in its 
firſt conception or inſtitution; yet, if che adminiſtration 
be ill, ignorant, or corrupt, too rigid, or too remiſs, 


200 negligent, or ſevere, theſe may juſtly occaſion for 


the preſent ſome diſcontent. Vet this is an evil, to 


which all ſublunary things are ſubject, 'n6t only by ac- 
enn but even by natural diſpoſitions, and which can 


. hardly 
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hardly be altered. This it is however that makes the 
firſt and univerſal default of all governments; and this 
made the philoſophers of old, inſtead of ſeeking or ac- 
cepting the public magiſtracies or offices of their coun- 
| tries, employ their time and care to improve men's rea- 
ſons, to temper their affections, to allay their paſſions, 
to diſcover the vanity, or the pride, and ambition, of 
riches, and power; believing- the only way to make | 
their countries happy and free, was to make men wiſe 
and good, juſt and reaſonable. But as nature will be 
ever ſuperior to art, ſo theſe exoctivgg men have ſuc- 
ceeded but little in their deſign, and left the world juſt 
as they found it, ever unquiet and unſtable. 

How can a prince always chooſe well ſuch as ; he em- 
ploys, when men's diſpoſitions are fo eaſily miſtaken, and 
their abilities too ? How deceitful are appearances ? 
How falſe are men's en How hidden are their 
hearts? How dilguifed 1 their principles ? How uncertain. 
their humours ? 

| Many men are good and a when they are pri- 
vate, ill-diſpoſed and hated when in office; honeſt and 
contented when they are poor, covetous and violent 
when they grow rich : they are bold one day, and cau- 
tious another; active at one time of their lives, and 

lazy 
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lazy the reſt; ſometimes purſue cheir ambition, and 


ſometimes their pleaſure; nay, among ſoldiers, ſome are 


brave one day, and cowards another, as great captains 


have related on their own experience and obſervation. 
Gravity often paſſes for wiſdom, wit for ability; what 
men ſay for what they think, and boldneſs of talk, for 
| boldnels of heart. Nothing is fo commonly miſtaken as 
vulgar opinion; and many men come out, when they 
come into great and public employments, the weakneſs 
of whoſe heads or hearts would never have been diſco- 
vered, if they had kept within their private ſphere of 
life. No 
| Beſides, princes cannot run into every corner of their 
dominions, to look out for perſons fit for the ſervice of 
the public: they cannot ſee far with their own eyes, 
nor hear with their ears; and muſt for the moſt part do 
both with thoſe of other men, or elſe chooſe among ſuch 
ſmaller numbers as are moſt in their way ; and theſe are 
ſuch, generally, as make their court, or give their at- 
tendance, in order to advance themſelves to honours, 
to fortunes, to places, and employments; and are uſu- 
ally the leaſt worthy of them, and better ſervants to 
themſelves than the government. The needy, the am- 
bitious, the half-witted, the proud, the covetous, are 
ever 
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ever reſtleſs to get into public employment, and many 
others that are uneaſy or ill entertained at home. The 
forward, the buſy, the bold, the ſufficient, purſue their 
game with more paſſion, endeavour, application, and 
thereby often ſucceed where better men would fail. In 
the courſe of my obſervation I have found no talent of 
ſo much advantage among men, towards their growing 
great or rich, as a violent and reſtleſs paſſion ; for who- 
ever ſets his heart and thoughts wholly upon ſome one 
thing muſt have very little wit, or very little luck, to 
fail. Yet all theſe cover their ends with moſt worthy 
pretences, and thoſe noble ſayings, „Men are not 
born for themſelves, and muſt facrifice their lives for 
the public, as well as their time and their health :” 
and thoſe who think nothing leſs are fo uſed to ſay ſuch 
fine things, that ſuch who truly-believe them are almoſt 
aſhamed to own it. In the mean time, the noble, 
the wiſe, the rich, the modeſt, thoſe eaſy in their con- 
ditions or their minds, thoſe who know moſt of the 
world and themſelves, are not only careleſs, but often 


averſe from entering into public charges or employ- 


ments, unleſs upon the neceſſities of their country, 


the commands of their prince, or the inſtances of their 


friends. What is to be dane in this caſe, when ſuch as 
| C offer 
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offer themſelves, and purſue, are not worth having, and 
ſuch as are moſt worthy will neither offer, nor perhaps 5 
accept. 1 ” 
F When, upon this occaſion, complaints and difcon- 
| tents are fown among well-meaning men, they are ſure 
to be cultivated by others that are ill-intentioned and in- 
tereſted, and who cover their own ends under thoſe of 
the public, and, by the good and ſervice of the nation, 
mean nothing but their own. The practice begins of 
knaves and fools, of artificial and crafty men upon the 
ſimple and the good; theſe eafily follow, and are 
caught, while the others lay the trains, and purſue a 
game, wherein they deſign no other ſhare, than of toil 
and danger to. their company, but the gain wholly to 
themſelves. They blow up ſparks wherever they find 
the ſtubble is dry: they find out miſcarriages wherever 
they are, and forge them often where they are not ; 
they find fault firſt with the perſons in office, and then 
with the prince or ſtate *; ſometimes with the execu- 
tion 


# Tt is but a fooliſh wiſdom, which is ſo carefully diſplayed, in underva- 


tuing princes, and placing them on a level with the meaneſt of mankind. To V 
be ſure, an anatomiſt finds no more in the greateſt monarch than in the loweſt be 
En 


peaſant or day-labourer ; and a moraliſt may, perhaps, frequently find leſs. * 


| But what do all theſe reflections tend to? We, all of us, till retain theſe 
| | judi 
W 
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tion of laws, and at other times with the inſtitutions, 
how ancient and ſacred ſoever. They make alarms paſs 
for actual dangers, and appearances for truth; repreſent 
misfortunes for faults, and mole-hills for mountains ; 


and by the perſuaſion of the vulgar, and pretences of 


patriots, or lovers of their country, at the ſame time 


that they undermine the credit and authority of the go- 
vernment, they ſet up their own. This raiſes a faction 
between thoſe ſubjects that would ſupport government, 
and thoſe that would ruin it; or rather between thoſe 


' that poſſeſs honours and advantages of it, and thoſe that, 


under the pretence of reforming, deſign only or chiefly 
to change the hands it is in, and care little what be- 
comes of the reſt, : 

When this fire is kindled, both ſides inflame it ; all 
care of the public is laid aſide, and nothing is purſued 


prejudices in favour of birth and family ; and neither in our ſerious occupa- 


tions, nor moſt careleſs amuſements, can we ever get intirely rid of them. A 


tragedy, that ſhould repreſent the adventures of porters, would preſently diſ- 
guſt us; but one that introduces kings and princes, acquires in our eyes an air 


of importance and dignity. Or ſhould a man be able, by his ſuperior wiſdom, | 
to get intirely above ſuch prepoſſeſſions, he would ſoon, by means of the ſame 


wiſdom, again bring himſelf down to them, for the ſake of ſociety, whoſe 


welfare he would perceive to be intimately connected with them. Far from 
endeavouring to deceive the people in this particular, he would cheriſh ſuch 
ſentiments of reverence to their princes, as requiſite to preſerve a due ſubordi- 


pation in ſociety,-HuME. 
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but the intereſt of the factious *; all regard of merit is 
loſt in perſons employed, and thoſe only are choſen, 


Of all men, that diſtinguiſh themſelves by memorable achievements, 
the firſt place of honour ſeems due to legiſlatures and founders of ſtates, 


who tranſmit a ſyſtem! of laws and inſtitutions to ſecure the peace, happineſs, | 


and liberty of future generations. The influence of uſeful inventions in the 


arts and ſciences may, perhaps, extend farther than that of wiſe laws, whoſe 


effects are limited both in time and place; but the benefit ariſing from the 
former, is not ſo ſenſible as that which reſults from the latter. Speculative 
ſciences do, indeed, improve the mind; but this advantage reaches only to a 
few perſons, who have leiſure to apply themſelves to them. And as to prac- 


tical arts, which increaſe the commodities and enjoyments of life, it is well 


known, chat men's happineſs conſiſts not ſo much in an abundance of theſe, 
as in the peace and fecurity with which they poſſeſs them z and thoſe bleſſings 
can only be derived from good government. Not to mention, that general 
virtue and good morals in a ſtate, which are ſo requiſite to happineſs, can 
never ariſe from the moſt refined precepts of philoſophy, or even the ſevereſt 
injunctions of religion; but muſt proceed intirely from the virtuous education 
of youth, the effect of wiſe laws and inſtitutions. 

As much as legiſlators and founders of ſtates ought to be honoured and re- 
ſpected among men, as much ought the founders of ſefts and faions to be de- 
teſted and hated ; becauſe the influence of faction is directly contrary to that 
of laws. Factions ſubvert government, render laws impotent, and beget the 
fierceſt animoſitics among men of the fame nation, who ought to give mutual 
aſſiſtance and protection to each other. And what ſhould render the founders 
of parties more odious is, the difficulty of extirpating theſe weeds, when once 
they have taken root in any ſtate. They naturally propagate themſelves for 
many centuries, and ſeldom end but by the total diffolution of that govern- 
ment, in which they are ſown. They are, beſides, plants which grow moſt 
plentifully in the richeſt ſoil ; and though abſolute governments be not intirely 
free from them, it muſt be confeſſed, that they riſe more eaſily, and propa · 
gate themſelves faſter in free governments, where they always infect the legi- 
ſlature itſelfs which alone could be able, by the ſteady application of rewards 
and puniſhments, to eradicate them. 

that 
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chat are true to the party; and the only talent required 
is, to be hot, to be heady, to be true to the ſide he is 
on. When theſe ſtorms are raiſed, the wiſe and good 
are intirely laid aſide, or retire of themſelves, and leave 
the ſcene to ſuch as are more 1 and eager to get 
upon the ſtage. | | 
From theſe ſeeds grow — commotions, and at 
laſt ſeditions, which ſo often end in ſome fatal periods of 
the beſt governments. I cannot lene this ſubject of po- 
pular diſcontents without refleQting and bewailing, how 
much and how often our country has been infeſted by 
them; how they have ravaged and defaced the nobleſt 
iſland of the world, and which ſeems, from the happy 
ſituation, the temper of climate, the fertility of ſoil, the 
numbers and native courage of the inhabitants, to have 
been deſtined by God and nature, for the greateſt hap- 
pineſs, or ſecurity at home, and to give laws, or balance 
at leaſt, to all their neighbours abroad. | 
Upon a clear ſurvey of theſe diſpoſitions in mankind, 
and the condition of all governments, it ſeems much 
more reaſonable to pity, than to envy the fortunes and 
dignities of princes; and to leſſen or excuſe their venial 
_ faults, or at leaſt their misfortunes, rather than to in- 
creaſe or make them worſe by ill colours or repreſenta- 
tions. 


a 


tions. For as every prince ſhould govern, as he would 
defire to be governed, if he were a ſubject, ſo every 
ſubject ſhould obey, as he would deſire to be obeyed, if 
he were a prince ; and this moral duty, or DOING AS 
vou WOULD BE DONE BY, equally reaches and applies 


to the peaſant as the crown *. 


* Sir William Temple. 


SECT. 


Is 


Wer. 1 


THE MOB. 


Tarts claſs of men can be brought to act in concert 
upon no other principles than thoſe of a frantic enthu- 
fiaſm and ungovernable fury ; their profound ignorance 
and deplorable credulity make them proper tools for any 
man who can inflame their paſſions, or alarm their ſu- 
perſtition ; and as they have nothing to loſe by the total 
diſſolution of civil ſociety, their rage may be eaſily di- 
rected againſt any victim which may be pointed out to 
them. They are altogether incapable of forming a ra- 
tional judgment either upon the principles or the mo- 
tives of their own conduct; and whether the object for 
which they are n. de contend, be good or bad, the 
brutal arm of power is all the aſſiſtance they can afford 
for its accompliſhment. To ſet in motion this inert 
maſs, the eccentric vivacity of a madman is infinitely 
better calculated than the ſober coolneſs of phlegmatic 
reaſon, They need only to be provoked and irritated ; 
for they never can in any other manner be called into 
| 4 | | action. 
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action. In the year 1780, they aſſembled at London 
to the number of 60,000, under the direction of Lord 


George Gordon, and carrying fire and rapine before 


them, were upon the point of giving the whole city of 


London to one undiſtinguiſhed devaſtation and deſtruc- 


tion: and this, becauſe the parliament had mitigated 
the ſeverity of a ſanguinary and tyrannical law of perſe- 


cution againſt the Roman Catholics. Should theſe peo- 


ple be taught that they have a right to do every thing, 
and that the titles of kings and nobles, and the emola- 
ments of public offices, are all uſurpations and robberies 
committed upon them, I believe it would not be dif- 
ficult to rouſe their paſſions, and to prepare them for 


every work of ruin and deſtruction. But, when they 


are once put in motion, they ſoon get beyond all re- 


ſtraint and controul. The rights of man, to life, liberty, 


and property, oppoſe but a feeble barrier to them; the 


beauteous face of nature, and the elegant refinements of 


art, the hoary head of wiſdom, and the enchanting 
ſmile of beauty, are all equally liable to become obnoxi- 
ous to them ; and as all their power conſiſts in deſtruc- 
tion, whatever meets with their diſpleaſure muſt be de- 


voted to ruin. Could any thing but an imperious, over- 


ruling neceſſity juſtify any man, or body of men, for 


uiing 
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uſing a weapon like this to operate a revolution in go- | 1 
vernment? Such indeed was the ſituation of the French 

National Aſſembly, when they directed the electric fluid i 
of this popular frenzy againſt the ancient fabric of their 
monarchy. They juſtly thought that no price could 
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purchaſe too dearly the fall of arbitrary power in an in- 


dividual, but, perhaps, even they were not aware of all 


T r 


the conſequences which might follow from committing 


the exiſtence of the kingdom to the cuſtody of a lawleſs 
and deſperate rabble. 
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But do the people of England labour under ſuch in- 
tolerable oppreſſion, as would authoriſe any of their pa- 
triots * to employ an arm like this for their relief ? Sup- 
poſe ſixty thouſand men ſhould again aſſemble round 
Weſtminſter-hall, and with clubs and fire-brands for 


their ſole arguments, ſhould compel the parliament to 


alter the preſent form of government, what would be 


the probable conſequences? Is it clear that fo large a 
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majority of the people of England have loſt all their at- 
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tachment to their conſtitution, as to inſure an acquieſ- 
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cence in the meaſure throughout the kingdom? Is it 
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certain that one quarter part of the people would obey 


* Patriots, ſays Sir Robert Walpole, have a 0700 like muſhrooms. It is 
but denying a place, or refuſing an unreaſonable demand, and up ſtarts a patriot. 
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an act extorted by ſuch violence as this? Would not all 


friends of the preſent goverument, with the armies 
at home and abroad, rather rally round the ſtand - 
ard of the conſtitution, and would not their duty 
compel them to defend it with their lives and fortunes? 
If it ſhould ſoon appear that they were decidedly the 
ſtrongeſt party, would not the inſurrection be extinguiſh 
ed in the blood of its leaders? If the parties ſhould prove ; | 
to be nearly equal, would not the nation be involved in 
all the horrors of a long and bloody civil war? In what- 
ever point of view, the effects of this ſcheme are con- 
templated, they preſent nothing but proſpects at which 
every friend of mankind muſt ſhudder*. 


* Mr. Adams. 
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SECT. III. 


REASONS FOR CONTENTMENT AND FEAR, 


THERE are many invincible arguments, which 
ſhould induce the malcontent party of England at this 
time to acquieſce entirely in the preſent ſettlement of the 
conſtitution. 

Is not the preſent monarchical government, in its full 
extent, authorized by lawyers, recommended by divines, 
acknowledged by politicians, acquieſced in, nay paſſion- 
ately cheriſhed, by the people in general; and all this 
during a period of at leaſt a hundred and ſixty years, and 
till of late, without the ſmalleſt murmur or controverſy ? 
This general conſent ſurely, during fo long a time, muſt 
be ſufficient to render a conſtitution legal and valid. If 
the origin of all power be derived, as is pretended, from 
the people; here is their conſent in the fulleſt and moſt 
ample terms that can be deſired or imagined. 

They muſt be ſenſible that the plan of liberty is ſet- 
tled; its happy effects are proved by experience; a long 
tract of time has given it ſtability; and whoever would 
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attempt to overturn it, would, beſides other more cri- 
minal imputations, be expoſed to the reproach of faction 
and innovation. They muſt be ſenſible that public li- 
berty, with internal peace and order, has flouriſhed al- 


moſt without interruption: trade and manufactures, and 


agriculture, have increaſed: the arts, and ſciences, and 


philoſophy, have been cultivated. Even religious parties 
have been neceſſitated to lay aſide their mutual rancour: 
and the glory of the nation has ſpread itſelf all over Eu- 
rope; derived equally from our progreſs.in the arts of 
peace, and from valour and fucceſs in war. S0 long and 
ſo glorious a period no nation almoſt can boaſt of: nor 
is there another inſtance in the whole hiſtory of man- 


kind, that ſo many millions of people have, during ſuch 


a ſpace of time, been held together, in a manner ſo 


| free, ſo rational, and ſo ſuitable to the dignity of human 


nature. 
It is well known, that every government muſt come 


to a period, and that death is unavoidable to the political 


| as well as to the animal body. But, as one kind of 
death may be preferable to another, it may be inquired, 
whether it be more deſirable for the Britiſh Conſtitution 
to terminate in a popular government, or in abſolute 


monarchy? Here 1 would frankly declare, that, though 


liberty 
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kberty be preferable to ſlavery, in al moſt every caſe; yet 
I ſhall rather wiſh to ſee an abſolute monarch than a re- 


public in this iſland. For, let us conſider, what kind of 


republic we have reaſon to expect. The queſtion is not 


concerning any fine imaginary republic, of which a man 
may form a plan in his cloſet. There is no doubt, but 
a popular government may be imagined more perfe& 


than abſolute monarchy, or even than our preſent con- 


ſtitution. But what reaſon have we to expect that any 
ſuch government will ever he eſtabliſhed in Britain, 


upon the diſſolution of our monarchy? If any ſingle 


perſon acquire power enough to take our conſtitution to 


pieces, and” put it up a-new, he is really an abſolute 
monarch ; and we have already had an inſtance of this 
kind, ſufficient to convince us, that ſuch a perſon will 
never reſign his power, or eſtabliſh any free government. 
Matters, therefore, muſt be truſted to their natural pro- 
greſs and operation ; and the Houſe of Commons, ac- 
cording to its preſent conſtitution, muſt be the only le- 


giſlature in ſuch a popular government. The inconve- 


niences attending ſuch a ſituation of affairs, preſent 


themſelves by thouſands, If the Houſe of Commons, 


in ſuch a caſe, ever diſſolve itſelf, which is not to be ex- 


pected, we may look for a civil war every election. If 
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it continue itſelf, we ſhall ſuffer all the tyranny of 4 
faction, ſubdivided into new factions. And, as ſuch a 


violent government cannot long ſubſiſt, we ſhall, at 


laſt, after many convulſions, and civil wars, find repoſe 
in abſolute monarchy, which it would have been hap- 
pier for us to have eſtabliſhed peaceably from the begin- 
ning. Abſolute monarchy, therefore, is the eaſieſt 
death, the true Euthanaſia of the Britiſh conſtitution *. 


* Hume. 
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